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Standards 


High  ideals  of  scholarship  have  been  maintained 
at  the  University  of  Denver  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  second  Liberal  Arts  class,  graduated  in  1885,  was 
one  young  man  who  went  to  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  where  he  won  highest  rank  in  a  class  of  275 
students  from  all  the  Universities  in  the  East.  This 
is  Denver  quality.  From  that  time  until  now  the 
standing  of  University  of  Denver  graduates  in  the 
great  graduate  schools  has  been  unsurpassed. 

In  a  recent  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
with  5000  students,  there  were  two  students  from 
the  University  of  Denver,  one  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  one  in  the  Engineering  School.  When  selections 
of  students  were  made  for  the  honorary  scientific 
society,  the  first  one  chosen  among  the  electrical 
engineers  was  the  Denver  man,  and  the  first  one 
chosen  among  the  students  in  the  Graduate  School 
was  the  Denver  man.  This  is  Denver  quality.  In  the 
great  graduate  schools  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time  (like  Columbia,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Chicago,  Cali- 
fornia, Princeton,  and  Harvard)  are  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Denver  who  are  certi- 
fied by  their  professors  to  be  admirably  prepared  by 
previous  training  for  exacting  advanced  studies.  In 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Illinois  we 
have  three  men  and  one  woman.  The  professors 
certify  concerning  the  young  woman:  "She  did  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  advanced  introductory  electricity 
and  magnetism,  in  which  she  made  the  highest  nu- 
merical grade  in  a  class  of  twelve.  She  did  in  a  no 
less  degree  very  excellent  work  in  electrical  measure- 
ments, making  the  third  highest  grade  in  a  class  of 
fifty-two."  This  is  Denver  quality.  This  is  a  dem- 
onstration that  Denver  standards  are  equal  to  the 
best  anywhere.  Bulletins  which  bring  out  these  facts 
in  greater  detail  are  sent  to  any  address. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  the  University  of 
Denver  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself  in  the  State  Bar 
examinations,  where  our  graduates  have  won  first 
place  fifteen  times  in  nineteen  June  Bar  examina- 
tions, where  they  meet  the  graduates  of  all  the  law 
schools  in  the  country. 

Precisely  the  same  results  are  seen  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  for  service  in  the 
scientific  departments  at  Washington,  and  in  the 
Colorado  State  examinations  for  license  to  practice 
as  certified  public  accountants,  and  in  the  State 
examinations  to  practice  the  art  of  dentistry.  Every 
department  of  the  University,  in  competitive  exami- 
nations, shows  work  of  highest  scholarly  quality. 
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The  Top  of  the  World 

Denver  is  at  the  top  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
charming  climate,  with  over  three  hundred  sunshiny 
days  per  annum,  clean  streets,  fine  homes  built  of 
stone  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tile,  glorious 
public  buildings  and  great  commercial  establish- 
ments. It  is  in  fact  the  educational,  the  financial,  the 
commercial,  the  social  and  the  religious  metropolis  of 
the  vast  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  parks  of  the  city  of  Denver  have  enough  of 
beauty  and  charm  to  keep  one  engaged  exploring 
them  for  weeks.  The  Denver  mountain  parks  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  and  hundreds  of 
other  charming  resorts  are  all  easily  accessible  from 
Denver. 

Excursions  into  the  mountains  from  Denver  are 
as  exhilarating  as  excursions  in  Switzerland.  Colo- 
rado is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  playground 
of  America  and  Denver  is  the  central  point  from 
which  one  may  easily  reach  all  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 

There  is  only  one  University  in  Denver.  It  is 
the  pioneer  school  of  higher  learning  in  Colorado. 
The  University  has  now  3,163  graduates.  Teachers 
in  increasing  numbers  are  coming  to  study  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  for  the 
reason  that  they  can  here  secure  strong  courses  of 
study  and  at  the  same  time  have,  at  the  week  ends, 
the  privileges  of  a  variety  of  outings  of  unusual 
charm  and  fascination. 

Buy  or  borrow  a  Ford  and  come  to  the  Summer 
School  and  then  take  the  week  end  trips  into  the 
hills.  A  Packard  will  serve  if  you  cannot  find  a 
Ford.  But  one  does  not  need  an  automobile  to  make 
any  of  these  trips,  as  railway  lines  and  auto  lines 
will  carry  one  to  many  hundreds  of  points  of 
interest. 

The  University  will  have  all  necessary  informa- 
tion about  roads  and  delightful  places  to  be  visited. 
The  Chancellor's  office  will  be  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion where  publications  of  the  Tourist  Bureau  and 
the  railroads  and  the  mountain  resorts  can  be  se- 
cured. 
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Summer  School 

University  of  Denver 
June  18  to  July  27,  1917 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  opens  on  Monday, 
June  18,  and  closes  on  Friday,  July  27.  The  courses 
offered  are  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  courses 
of  the  regular  college  year.  Credit  toward  a  Uni- 
versity degree  is  given  for  these  courses  precisely  as 
though  completed  in  the  regular  semester  periods. 
The  work  accomplished  in  every  class  is  double  the 
customary  work  which  is  covered  in  the  same  length 
of  time  in  the  regular  semester  periods.  Students 
are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  quali- 
fied to  take. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five 
times  per  week.  When  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  will  count  as  two  semester  hours  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Recitations  and  lectures  are  one 
hour  in  length. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology  and 
Physics  are  equipped  with  excellent  laboratories  and 
adequate  materials.  Students  working  in  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  pay  a  small  fee 
to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used. 

FEES 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  six  weeks  is  $10.  For  each  additional  subject 
the  price  is  $5.  For  the  course  in  practice  teaching 
alone  (which  counts  for  four  semester  hours  credit) 
the  fee  is  $12.50.  The  price  for  the  course  in  Do- 
mestic Science  is  $6.  Domestic  Science  with  one 
other  course  is  $16.  Domestic  Science  with  two 
other  courses  is  $20.  No  scholarships  are  available 
in  the  Summer  School. 

BOARD 

Rooms  and  board  cost  in  Denver  about  what  they 
cost  in  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  West.  If  a 
student  knows  the  cost  of  board  and  rooms  in  the 
community  where  he  resides,  he  knows  the  cost  in 
Denver. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Dean 
Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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New  Departures 

The  University  of  Denver  makes  new  depart- 
ures every  year  in  offering  additional  courses  of 
study  in  the  Summer  School  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  teachers.  This  year  three  outstanding 
School  Superintendents  are  added  to  the  regular 
staff  of  instructors,  namely: 

Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating  of  Pueblo, 
Superintendent  J.  A.  Sexson  of  Sterling,  and 

County  Superintendent  S.  S.  Phillips  of  La 
Junta. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  by  these  experts  in 
educational  efficiency  will  give  superintendents  and 
principals  most  favorable  opportunities  to  study 
their  own  difficult  problems. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  of  Denver,  in 
courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  to  provide  for 
all  the  needs  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  care 
of  youth  in  the  public  schools  from  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  to  the  superintendency  of  the  schools 
of  the  city. 

Another  new  departure  for  this  year  1917  is  a 
course  in  Domestic  Science  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Ella 
Henry  Borst,  the  Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  in 
the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Next  year,  in  1918,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Gumlick, 
widely  known  as  a  Kindergarten  expert,  will  offer 
two  courses  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  work. 

THE  CHAMBERLIN  OBSERVATORY 

The  great  telescope  of  the  Chamberlin  Observa- 
tory is  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  the  diameter  of 
its  object  glass  is  twenty  inches.  It  is  the  finest  Uni- 
versity astronomical  station  between  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
Lick  Observatory  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  observatory  will  be  open  to  students  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  free  of  charge,  on  all  clear  Tuesday 
evenings  during  the  Session. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  will  be  open  every  day  during  the 
Session  of  the  Summer  School.  With  the  College 
Library,  the  Denver  Public  Library,  the  State  Li- 
brary in  the  Capitol  Building,  the  Library  of  the 
Colorado  Scientific  Society,  the  State  Law  Library 
and  the  Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
there  are  more  books  to  which  students  have  access 
than  can  be  found  at  any  other  educational  center 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  The  Denver  Public 
Library  alone  has  177,000  volumes. 
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Faculty  of  Summer  School 

for  1917 


HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 
Dean  of  the  Summer  School,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Biology. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

ELLA  METSKER  MILLIGAN,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

MARGARET  PACKARD  TAUSSIG,  A.M. 

Professor  of  German. 

ETIENNE  BERNARDEAU  RENAUD,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 

Principal  of  Practice  Teaching  School. 

HENRY  READ 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Art  and 
Professor  of  Drawing  and  Design. 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and 
Instructor  in  Playground  Management. 

EARLE  HORACE  WARNER,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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FACULTY— Continued 

Experts  in  Administration  of 
the  Public  Schools 


JOHN  FRANKLIN  KEATING,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Superintendent  Pueblo  City  Schools, 

District  No.  20. 

JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B. 

Superintendent  Sterling  Public  Schools. 

STOWE  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPS,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Otero  County. 

ELLA  HENRY  BORST 

Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science 
in  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 


Illustrated  Popular  Lectures 

A.  By  DR.  GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH 

1.  Venice :   The  City  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Gold  Mining. 

3.  London :    Past  and  Present. 

4.  The  Petroleum  Industry. 

5.  Tyrolese  Alps  and  Hungary. 

6.  The  Coal  Industry. 

B.  By  DEAN  HERBERT  A.  HOWE 

Two  lectures  on 

"Glories  of  the  Sky.' ' 

C.  By  CHANCELLOR  BUCHTEL 

"America  and  the  Great  War." 

ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

Librarian. 

CORNELIA  S.  GRACE 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

The  various  courses  of  study  which  will  be  taught 
in  the  Summer  Session  of  1917  are  here  outlined.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  offer  to  its  summer 
students  as  extensive  a  list  of  studies  as  may  be 
desired.  The  following  list  contains  the  studies  most 
in  demand  during  previous  years.  Additional  courses 
will  be  taught  in  the  event  that  they  are  desired  by  a 
number  of  students.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Summer  Session  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work,  and  that  the  laboratories  and  library 
are  open  for  use. 

ASTRONOMY 
Dean  Howe 

Advanced  Astronomy.  Practical  astronomy  for 
students  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  spherical 
trigonometry  and  differential  calculus.  For  special 
work  in  the  Observatory  with  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ments, a  special  fee  will  be  charged. 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Cutler 

1.  Agricultural  Botany.  This  is  a  course  in  gen- 
eral college  botany,  but  studied  from  the  agricultural 
standpoint. 

2.  Economic  Botany.  This  course  is  a  study  of  all 
plant  products  of  economic  value. 

3.  Physiology.  This  course  is  intended  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  results  of  modern  physio- 
logical research.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and 
quizzes. 

4.  Economic  Geology.  The  mineral  resources  of 
the  United  States  and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the 
world,  are  studied.  The  subdivisions  of  the  course 
are:  The  metal-bearing  minerals;  the  non-metalic 
products;  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  subjects. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Professor  Engle 

1.  General  Chemistry.  This  is  an  introductory 
course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
principles  of  the  science  and  to  secure  a  foundation 
for  more  advanced  work.  No  laboratory  work  is  in- 
cluded in  this  course.  Those  students  desiring  labora- 
tory work  are  advised  to  take  the  course  in  Qualita- 
tive Analysis  in  connection  with  this  course. 
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2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  practical  study 
of  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  It  is  strictly  a 
laboratory  course,  and  involves  the  analysis  of  a 
number  of  mixtures. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  student  is  given 
practice  in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
metals  and  acids  and  in  analysis  of  ores,  etc. 

4.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry.  A  study 
of  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  health  and  hygiene. 
Lectures. 

5.  Photography.  A  study  of  the  camera,  making 
of  negatives,  printing,  enlarging,  and  lantern  slide 
making.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  will  be  enrolled  for  this 
course. 

DRAWING,  DESIGN  AND  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Dean  Read 

This  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  public  school  teachers  and  includes  object  draw- 
ing, design  and  the  use  of  materials.  The  classes 
will  be  held  in  the  studios  at  1311  Pearl  Street,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  from 
1  to  4  P.  M.  The  successful  completion  of  this  course 
gives  the  student  two  hours  of  University  credit. 

Students  who  desire  training  other  than  that  cov- 
ered by  the  preceding  course  will  find  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  the  same  studios.  Classes  daily  except 
Saturday  from  9  A.  M.  to  noon.  For  this  additional 
work  arrangements  may  be  made  directly  with  Dean 
Read  at  1311  Pearl  Street,  Denver.  Fees  for  these 
courses  will  be  collected  at  1311  Pearl  Street. 

Professor  Milligan 

History  and  Interpretation  of  Art.  A  study  of  the 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  as  to  subject  matter, 
technique,  and  aesthetic  content.  Talks  on  the  ele- 
ments of  pictorial  composition  and  color. 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Duncan 

Economics.  This  will  be  an  examination  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  economics  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  practical  problems.  Among 
the  subjects  studied  will  be:  Production  and  Con- 
sumption of  Wealth;  Development  of  Natural  Re- 
sources ;  Occupations  and  Division  of  Labor ;  Wages, 
Interest,  Rent  and  Profits ;  Rise  and  Fall  of  Prices ; 
Trusts  and  Trade  Unions. 
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EDUCATION 

Superintendent  Keating 

1.  History  of  Education.  The  work  of  this  course 
will  be  based  on  "A  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation, ' '  by  Paul  Monroe. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Textbook,  Welton's 
"Psychology  of  Education." 

3.  Round  Table  Discussions  of  Modern  School 
Problems. 

1.  Moral  Education  in  the  Public  Schools. 

2.  Health  Work  in  the  Schools. 

3.  How  Best  Provide  a  Course  of  Study  for  a 

Given  School  System. 

4.  How  May  the  Interests  of  the  Individual 

Child  Be  Secured  in  Our  Mass  Educa- 
tion. 

5.  Shall  Promotions  of  Pupils  Be  by  Grades 

or  by  Subjects? 

6.  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

7.  The  Junior  High  School. 

8.  The  Problem  of  the  Rural  School. 

9.  Who  Shall  Select  the  Teachers — the  Super- 

intendent or  the  School  Board? 

Superintendent  Sexson 

4.  School  Administration  and  Management.  Text- 
book, "School  Administration,"  by  Ell  wood  P.  Cub- 
berley.  This  course  will  be  of  special  value  to  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  and  young  men  and 
women  who  are  looking  towards  administrative  posi- 
tions, or  work  as  supervisors  in  connection  with 
public  school  systems. 

5.  Educational  Sociology.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  show  how  the  school  can  best  adjust  itself 
to  serve  the  American  people.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
school  as  related  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  our  country.  "Social  Adjustments,"  by  Nearing 
and  "Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,"  by 
Ellwood  will  be  used  as  reference  textbooks. 

ENGLISH 

Superintendent  Phillips 

1.  Practical  English  Composition.  Freshman 
Course.  Textbook,  ' '  On  the  Art  of  Writing, "  by  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 

Professor  Lough 

2.  Shakespeare.  An  interpretation  of  Macbeth, 
King  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello. 
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Professor  Steele. 

3.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.  Moulton's 
edition  of  the  revised  version  will  be  used. 

ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Lough 

1.  Problems  of  Conduct.  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  private  and  public  life. 

2.  Problems  of  Philosophy.  A  general  course, 
aiming  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  philo- 
sophical field  and  to  examine  some  of  the  present 
tendencies  in  philosophy. 

GERMAN 
Professor  Taussig 

1.  Elementary  German.  This  is  a  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  grammar,  in  the  reading  of  easy 
stories,  and  in  conversation. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  The  work  of  this  course 
will  consist  of  reading  modern  German  short  stories 
and  drill  in  syntax  and  composition. 

3.  Advanced  German.  One  or  more  modern  Ger- 
man dramas  will  be  read,  such  as  Hauptmann's 
"Versunkene  Glocke"  or  Sudermann's  "  Johannes/ ' 
Reports  in  German  will  be  required. 

HISTORY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Superintendent  Phillips 

1.  Contemporary  American  History.  Beard's 
"Contemporary  American  History"  will  be  used  as 
text. 

Professor  Duncan 

History:  Greece  and  Rome.  This  course  aims  to 
place  the  principal  emphasis  upon  the  characteristic 
elements  of  these  civilizations,  and  the  contributions 
which  they  made  to  modern  civilization.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  treat  the  various  periods  in  detail, 
but  the  student  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  field  which  will  serve  as  a  useful 
background  for  further  study. 

International  Law.  This  will  be  a  study  of  the 
Nature,  Scope  and  Sources  of  International  Law, 
and  the  Development  of  the  same;  States  as  Inter- 
national Persons,  and  the  Rules  governing  their 
intercourse;  the  Law  of  War  and  the  Law  of  Neu- 
trality. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  current  international  controversies,  par- 
ticularly those  arising  in  the  present  world  war. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs.  Ella  Henry  Borst 

Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Economy 
in  Denver  Public  Schools. 

The  one  course  offered  in  Home  Economics  will 
be  divided  equally  between  Cookery  and  Care  of 
the  Home  as  outlined  below. 

(a)  Foods  and  Advanced  Cookery.  The  study  of 
recipes  as  to  types,  variations,  and  standardiza- 
tions; the  composition  and  calorific  values  of  food; 
the  planning  of  balanced  dietaries;  the  preparation 
of  meals ;  table  setting  and  serving. 

(b)  House  Furnishing  and  Home  Administration. 
The  house  as  a  background  for  family  life;  a  study 
of  floor  and  wall  coverings;  of  furniture,  linen,  and 
dishes ;  standards  of  living ;  budget  and  expendi- 
ture of  income ;  the  cost  and  purchase  of  foods ;  the 
routine  of  household  work;  the  community  relation- 
ships. 

The  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  of  the  practical  preparation  and  serving  of 
foods.  A  small  laboratory  fee  will  be  charged  to 
cover  cost  of  material. 

(Two  Hours'  Credit.) 

LATIN 

Professor  Milligan 

The  "Metamorphoses"  of  Ovid.  This  is  a  course 
in  translation,  study  of  the  grammar  and  construc- 
tion. Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  mythology. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Russell 
Mr.  Warner 

1.  Advanced  Algebra.  Text:  Wells'  "College 
Algebra."  This  course  covers  all  the  principles  of 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations  and  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  next  course  for  all  students  who  have 
had  only  one  year  of  high  school  algebra. 

2.  College  Algebra.  Text:  Wells'  "College 
Algebra."  This  course  covers  the  study  of  inde- 
terminate equations,  proportion,  variation,  progres- 
sions, undetermined  coefficients,  binomial  theorem, 
permutations  and  combinations,  and  continued  frac- 
tions. 

3.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Text :  Robbin  's  ' '  Plane 
Trigonometry. ' ' 
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4.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.    Text :  Smith  and 
Gale. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.    Text:  Granville. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Nyswander 

1.  General  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Ex- 
perimental lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice, three  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  The  important  principles  of  mechanics 
and  heat  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  experiment  and 
the  laboratory  work  will  cover  a  list  of  carefully 
selected  quantitative  experiments.  Text:  Kimball's 
"College  Physics.1 ' 

2.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  A  course  in  the  under- 
lying theory  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  construct  and  equip  a  station  for 
experimental  purposes.  This  course  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  Science  teachers  who  may  be 
called  upon  either  to  install  Wireless  stations  in  con- 
nection with  their  school  work  or  to  assist  students 
in  similar  undertakings.  The  Physics  Department 
has  added  to  its  equipment  an  excellent  Wireless 
Station  and  many  of  the  instruments  commonly  used 
by  amateurs  will  be  found  here.  This  work  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  General  Physics. 

Text:   Stanley's  "Wireless  Telegraphy." 

3.  Advanced  Laboratory.  A  course  in  Physical 
Measurements  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced work. 


4.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry. The  range  of  work  in  drawing  will  include 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry, 
the  credit  in  each  being  determined  from  the  amount 
of  work  completed. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Hallie  Lucile  Carter 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  in  Denver 

Public  Schools 

Course  1.  Playground  Management  (Elemen- 
tary). This  course  is  planned  for  people  who  desire 
to  do  school  or  city  playground  work.  One-half  the 
time  will  be  spent  in  games  and  one-half  in  lectures 
on  playground  subjects. 

(a)  Games.  Singing  games,  running  games,  simple 
team  games,  simple  ball  games,  schoolroom  games, 
volley  ball,  basket  ball,  indoor  baseball. 
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(b)  Lectures.  Psychology  of  Play;  Playground 
Equipment ;  Playground  Discipline ;  Playground  and 
the  Neighborhood;  Playground  Activities  Other 
Than  Games;  How  to  Teach  Games;  Play  Festivals; 
Simple  Costuming;  Required  Reading. 

(Two  Hours'  Credit.) 

Course  2.  First  Aid  and  Playground  Manage- 
ment. 

(a)  A  short  course  in  Anatomy.  Dr.  Jenette  H. 
Bolles. 

(b)  First  Aid  and  Hygiene.  Dr.  John  Amesse. 

A  National  Red  Cross  certificate  will  be  given  for 
the  completion  of  this  course. 

(c)  Lectures. 

Relation  of  the  Playground  to  the  Delinquent 
Girl.   Miss  Josephine  Roach. 

To  the  Delinquent  Boy.  Miss  Levin. 

To  the  Family  and  Neighborhood.    Miss  Ger- 
trude Vaile. 

To  the  Public  School.  Supervisor  Anna  Louise 
Johnson. 

History  of  the  Playground  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica. Supervisor  Anna  Louise  Johnson. 

(Two  Hours'  Credit.) 

Course  3.  General  Course.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  personal  development  and  recreation, 
and  is  open  to  all.  Much  helpful  material  for  teach- 
ers will  be  given  especially  in  suitable  Folk  Dances 
for  entertainments,  etc. 

Marching  tactics,  light  apparatus  (Indian  clubs, 
dumb  bells),  corrective  exercises,  Folk  Dances. 

(One  Hour's  Credit.) 

Gymnasium  suits  and  slippers  are  required  for 
courses  1  and  3  in  Physical  Education.  Plain  white 
middies  and  full  black  bloomers  are  suggested  for 
women. 

NOTE — Students  completing  courses  1,  2  and  3 
are  entitled  to  a  Playground  Certificate. 

Denver  has  one  of  the  best  developed  playground 
systems  in  the  country.  Students  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual  workings 
of  the  Denver  Playgrounds  as  all  of  them  will  be  in 
full  swing  during  the  Summer. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  Kingsley 

1.  Educational  Problems  in  Reading.  This  course 
has  a  double  purpose:  First,  to  assist  the  teacher 
to  improve  his  own  reading;  second,  to  assist  the 
teacher  to  teach  reading. 

2.  Story-telling.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
folklore  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation  and  the  tell- 
ing of  stories  for  children,  practice  in  adapting  and 
telling  stories,  a  study  of  the  function  of  the  story 
in  education,  and  suggestive  lists  of  stories. 

3.  Practical  Public  Speaking.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  discuss  methods  of  assembling 
material  for  original  speeches  and  also  effectiveness 
in  delivery. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Renaud 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  This  course  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  practical  study  of 
Spanish.  It  consists  of  the  study  of  elementary 
grammar  and  of  the  reading  and  translation  of  an 
interesting  text  with  simple  conversation.  Text- 
books: Espinosa  and  Allen's  Elementary  Spanish 
Grammar  and  Espinosa 's  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
elementary  grammar  to  Spanish  translation,  com- 
position and  conversation.  It  will  include  the  read- 
ing of  a  very  interesting  and  practical  text.  Text- 
books: Crawford's  Spanish  Composition  and 
Wilkins  and  Luria's  Lecturas  Faciles. 

3.  Advanced  French.  The  aim  of  this  class  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  make  use  of  the  language 
studied.  The  work  will  include  dictations,  prose 
composition  and  conversation  based  on  the  book  to 
be  read.  Textbooks:  Talbot's  French  Composition. 
The  reader  will  be  announced  later. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  French  and  Spanish.  This 
course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical  review  of 
the  principal  problems  of  the  study  of  teaching  of 
the  Romance  Languages.  It  will  comprise  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  learning  and  teaching 
French  and  Spanish,  the  pedagogic  value  of  the  best 
textbooks,  the  review  of  the  principal  points  of 
phonetics  and  pronunciation,  grammar  and  compo- 
sition, reading  and  conversation.  It  will  be  a  lec- 
ture course  with  discussion. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Principal  Hoel 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for 
Practice  Teaching  as  a  completion  of  the  collegiate 
professional  training  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 
During  the  summer  a  special  school  is  maintained 
in  which  all  of  the  grades  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  attended 
by  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Principal  Hoel.  This  fur- 
nishes a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  students  of  the 
University  for  practice  teaching.  As  part  of  this 
course  in  practice  teaching,  each  student  will  be 
required  to  present  a  thesis  on  the  particular  line 
of  teaching  pursued. 

FOR  GRADE  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  Practice  Teaching  School,  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Summer  School,  offers  excellent 
opportunities  to  younger  pupils.  Regular  work  is 
offered  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  THE 
TUITION  CHARGE  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THE  PRAC- 
TICE TEACHING  SCHOOL  IS  THREE  DOLLARS 
FOR  A  TERM  OF  SIX  WEEKS. 
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The  Unmatched  Record 

The  University  of  Denver  has  made  an  unmatched 
record  of  service  to  society.  The  Colorado  Supreme 
Court,  in  our  famous  tax  suit,  characterized  the 
University  as  the  Pioneer  School  of  Higher  Learning 
in  this  State.  The  first  University  degrees  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  were  conferred  by  this 
University  in  April  of  1882.  In  the  following  month 
the  State  University  at  Boulder  gave  the  first  de- 
grees which  were  conferred  at  Boulder.  In  1891, 
Colorado  College  gave  the  first  degrees  in  the  list  at 
Colorado  Springs.  The  record  down  to  this  time  in 
degrees  conferred  by  the  three  oldest  institutions  is 
as  follows: 

University  of  Denver,  Charter  1864,  3163  degrees 
Colorado  College,  Articles  Filed  1874,  990  degrees 
University  of  Colorado,  organized  1877,  2861  degrees 

The  University  of  Denver  therefore  served  the 
public  for  ten  years  before  the  beginnings  were  made 
at  Colorado  Springs  and  thirteen  years  before  the 
beginnings  were  made  at  Boulder.  All  this  is  most 
creditable  to  the  men  of  large  vision  who  secured  the 
charter  for  the  Colorado  Seminary  from  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  on  the  5th  March,  1864. 

EDUCATIONAL  COMITY 

The  Colorado  State  Board  of  Education  has  recog- 
nized the  eminent  services  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  by  sending  to  each  one  of  them  a 
license  to  teach  for  life.    This  is  an  exhibition  of  the 

educational  comity  which  ought  to  prevail  always 
among  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  educa- 
tional fraternity. 

When  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the  State 
are  working  up  to  their  full  limit,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  accomplish  all  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  development  of  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who  will  be  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow.  Manifestly,  therefore,  all  educational  in- 
stitutions which  seek  to  develop  scholars  and  pur- 
poseful citizens  should  keep  themselves  in  most 
sympathetic  relationships  of  friendliness  and  co- 
operation. The  University  of  Denver  has  kept  itself 
in  these  fine  relationships  to  all  the  educational 
establishments  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  It 
has  given  honorary  degrees  to  the  faculties  of  all  the 
institutions:  To  the  University  of  Colorado,  to  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  to  the  State  Teachers  College,  to  the  Colo- 
rado Normal  School,  to  Colorado  College,  to  the 
State  University  of  Wyoming,  and  to  the  New 
Mexico  Normal  University. 
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